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vaders. A Saracen champion is thus described by Froissart, vol. ii.
c. 71: ' Among the Sarazyns, there was a yonge knight called Aga-
dinger Dolyferne; he was always wel mounted on a redy and a lyght
horse; it seemed, when the horse ranne, that he did fly in the ayre.
The knighte seemed to be a good man of armes by his dedes; he
bare always of usage three feathered dartes, and ryghte well he
could handle them; and, according to their custome, he was clene
armed, with a long white towell about his head. His apparell was
blacke, and his own colour browne, and a good horseman. The
Crysten men say, they thoughte he dyd such deeds of armes for the
love of some yonge ladye of his countrey. And true it was, that he
loved entirely the King of Thune's daughter, named Lady Azala;
she was inherytor to the realme of Thune, after the discease of the
kyng, her father. This Agadinger was sone to the Duke of Oly-
feme. I can nat telle if they were married together after or nat;
but it was shewed me, that this knyght, for love of the sayd ladye,
during the siege, did many feates of armes. The knyghtes of France
wold fayne have taken hym ; but they colde never attrape nor inclose
him; his horse was so swyft and so redy to his hand, that alwaies
he escaped.'

11. 98-9. ribbed aisle and quatre-feuille. The rhyme is not
good, and it is dearly bought at the expense of architectural exact-
ness. The carved bosses at the intersection of the ribs of a vaulted
ceiling cannot fairly be called keystones. If they could be so called,
it is not the 'aisles' that they lock. By quatre-feuille, the poet
means the four-leaved flower which is so common an ornament in
the Decorated style. I do not know any authority for this use of the
word. Quatrefoil is applied to an opening pierced in four foils,
much used in ornaments, but quite different from a four-leaved boss.
A corbel is a projecting stone or piece of timber supporting a
superincumbent weight, such as the shaft or small column which
supports the ribs of a vault. They are carved and moulded in a
great variety of ways, often, as in Melrose Abbey, in the form of
heads and faces.

The following is Grose's description of the abbey,' Antiquities of
Scotland/ i. 129. It may be quoted as having been known to
Scott. * We entered at the south door, and no expression can convey
an idea of the solemn magnificence which struck the eye. The roof
of the north and south ends of the transepts remains, supported by
intersecting groins, of the lightest order; the joinings ornamented
with knots, some sculptured with figures, and others of pierced
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